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THE CULTURAL TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE COPPER ESKIMO * 

By Diamond Jenness 
Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa 

It is rare enough today that the student of human culture can light upon 
a people who still cling to their primitive mode of life in utter ignorance of 
the outside world : more rare still that he can watch the tide of civilization 
slowly reach their shores and finally engulf them in its stream. Usually, 
long before the ethnologist approaches such a country, the products of 
civilization, handed on from tribe to tribe, have already preceded him and 
the ancient manner of life no longer exists. Thus, here in America, the 
horse came in only with Columbus; yet before the white man reached the 
plains the Indians throughout the basins of the Saskatchewan, Missouri, 
and Mississippi had been transformed to roving horsemen. However, in 
one small section of the continent, in the region of Coronation Gulf just a 
thousand miles north of Winnipeg, there remained, down to the twentieth 
century, some groups of Eskimos who had no contact with the outside world, 
to whom the arts and products of our civilization were unknown and the 
very name of white man was only a legend. Suddenly and without warning, 
their isolation has been rudely shattered, their independence destroyed, their 
culture transformed, and they themselves, like their kinsmen in Alaska and 
Labrador, are being reduced to the level of economic slaves in the service of 
European civilization. 1 

Earliest Visits to Coronation Gulf 

The first white man to sight the waters of Coronation Gulf was Samuel 
Hearne, who traveled overland to the mouth of the Coppermine River in 
1771 with a party of Chipewyan Indians. Just below Bloody Fall they en- 
countered a few families of Eskimos peacefully engaged in fishing, all of 
whom they massacred. After this the Indians were afraid to linger in the 
country, and, with Hearne, hastily retreated to the south. 

The next explorer to visit the region was Captain (afterwards Sir) John 
Franklin. Starting from Fort Enterprise on his first journey in 1821 he 
reached the lower waters of the Coppermine in a few weeks. He too found 
some Eskimos fishing below Bloody Fall; but, unlike Hearne's party, he 
tried to establish friendly relations with them. Most of the natives fled, but 
Franklin succeeded in communicating with one family from whom he 

* Published by permission of the Director of the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada. 
1 See the author's articles "The Copper Eskimos," Geogr. Rev., Vol. 4, 1917, pp. 81-91; and "The Eskimos 
of Northern Alaska: A Study in the Effect of Civilization," Geogr. Rev., Vol. 5, ior8, pp. 89-101. 
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obtained a little information about their habits. He then continued his 
journey, following the coast line eastward as far as Cape Turnagain on 
Kent Peninsula. He saw fresh tracks of the natives in many places but not 
the natives themselves. On his return he ascended the Hood River for some 
distance, then abandoned his canoes, and struck overland to Old Fort 
Providence on Great Slave Lake. No white man since Franklin's day has 
ever traversed this route, although the Eskimos not infrequently make the 
journey in the course of a summer's hunting. 

Finding of the Copper Eskimos 

On Franklin's second expedition to the Arctic, in 1826, two of his lieu- 
tenants, Richardson and Kendall, sailed from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
to the mouth of the Coppermine, mapping the whole of the coast line. No 
Eskimos were seen on this journey, although a party was found to have just 
quitted Bloody Fall, probably frightened by the presence of the white men. 
Dease and Simpson met with no better fortune in 1838 when they traversed 
the coast from the mouth of the Coppermine to Kent Peninsula. In the 
following year, however, these two explorers discovered a camp of about 
thirty natives a few miles west of the mouth of the Coppermine. Most of 
them fled to the hills, but the family that remained behind was very favor- 
ably impressed by the white men, and the friendly relations that were then 
established proved of great service to Richardson ten years later. From the 
Coppermine Dease and Simpson turned eastward and followed the mainland 
to beyond Backs River; then, returning, they explored a part of the south 
coast of Victoria Island. No more natives were seen throughout their 
voyage, although vestiges of them were noticed in many places. 

Friendly Relations Established 

In 1848 Richardson repeated his voyage of twenty years earlier from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie to the Coppermine River. His boats were frozen in 
near Cape Kendall, about thirty miles from the mouth of the Coppermine, 
and the party had to proceed to Great Bear Lake on foot. Fortunately the 
Eskimos whom Dease and Simpson had met ten years before were encamped 
on the Rae River, and readily consented to ferry the explorers across in 
their kayaks. During the next two years Richardson's companion, Rae, 
revisited the region and explored not only the mainland eastward to Cape 
Alexander, but all the southern coast of Victoria Island from Cape Back to 
Pelly Point. Besides meeting his old acquaintances on the Rae River he 
had an interview with three Eskimos near Cape Flinders on Kent Peninsula; 
and in the southwestern corner of Victoria Island, near Cape Hamilton, he 
visited a settlement of thirteen families. Rae was much impressed by the 
respect with which the Eskimos treated his caches; they had visited some 
which he left on the coast but had not touched the contents. 

McClure was the next navigator to fall in with the Copper Eskimos, early 
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in 1 85 1. His ship was wintering in Prince of Wales Strait, between Victoria 
Island and Banks Island, and a sledge party met some natives at the 
southern entrance of the strait. Collinson, his fellow explorer, spent the 
following winter, 1 851-1852, in Walker Bay on the western coast of Victoria 
Island, and about fifty Eskimos built their snow huts beside his ship. 
As soon as the ice broke up in the summer he sailed eastward through 
Coronation Gulf and established a winter base in Cambridge Bay. Rae had 
seen many Eskimo caches in this place two years before, but Collinson met 




Fig. 1 — Sketch map of the Coronation Gulf region, the country of the Copper Eskimos. 



the natives themselves. Between two and three hundred of them spent the 
winter in the vicinity of his ship, which they visited at intervals for several 
months. 

Hanbury's Journey 

This voyage of Collinson marks the end of the first period of exploration. 
Beginning with Franklin's search for a Northwest Passage, exploration had 
been continued by searchers for Franklin himself; and, when the discoveries 
of McClintock and Rae had cleared up all doubt as to his fate and established 
the existence but extreme difficulty of a Northwest Passage, interest in Arctic 
exploration waned. For fifty years Coronation Gulf remained unvisited; 
then, in 1902, the traveler-sportsman David Hanbury made a journey from 
Hudson Bay north to the Arctic coast and west to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, which he ascended to Great Bear Lake and the Mackenzie River. 
On this remarkable journey Hanbury encountered many small bands of 
Eskimos, of whom, as well as of the country through which he passed, he has 
left a detailed and valuable account. 
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Visits of Stefansson and Bernard 

Three years after Hanbury's journey a Danish trapper and trader, Cap- 
tain Klengenberg, driven by the competition of rival traders in northern 
Alaska and the Mackenzie to seek new fields to the eastward, wintered with 
his small schooner, the Olga, in the vicinity of Cape Kendall on the southeast- 
ern corner of Victoria Island. A party of Eskimos visited his ship for three 
days and then disappeared to the north again. Two years afterwards, 1907- 
1908, an American whaler, Captain Mogg, wintered in Minto Inlet and met 
some of the Eskimos there. It was the strange reports that these two adven- 
turers carried west with them again that induced Vilhjalmur Stefansson to 
re-explore this forgotten region; and in 1910, traveling by sled along the 
coast, he visited the Eskimos of Dolphin and Union Strait and western 
Coronation Gulf, then, like most of the earlier explorers, ascended the 
Coppermine River to Great Bear Lake. Accompanied by Dr. R. M. Ander- 
son, he returned in the following year and visited also the natives of Prince 
Albert Sound. In this same year, 191 1, one of the great modern pioneers 
of the Arctic, Captain Joseph Bernard, sailed into Coronation Gulf with his 
schooner, the Teddy Bear, and remained for three years in the . Copper 
Eskimo country. His first winter, 1910-1911, was spent at the Kogaryuak 
River a few miles east of the Coppermine; his second, 191 2-1 91 3, in Ber- 
nard Harbor, in Dolphin and Union Strait; and the last, 1913-1914, in a 
little bight behind Cape Kendall on Victoria Island. 

Later Contacts 

Up to this period the Copper Eskimos, from fear of the Indians, had 
avoided the shores of Great Bear Lake, or had skirted only its northeastern 
extremity. But from 1908 to 191 1 two Englishmen, C. D. Melvill and John 
Hornby, settled on the lake, and the Eskimos began to visit them for trade. 
Melvill returned south in 191 1, but Hornby remained for three years longer. 
In 191 1 Father Rouvier established a mission to the Eskimos near the Dis- 
mal Lakes, where Father Le Roux joined him in 1912. In 1912 also two 
brothers, G. M. and L. D. Douglas, accompanied by the geologist Dr. Sand- 
berg, fell in with a number of Eskimos during the course of an investigation 
into the copper deposits of the Coppermine valley; and two other white men, 
Harry Radford and George Street, traveled overland from Hudson Bay to 
Bathurst Inlet, where a misunderstanding arose with the natives, and the 
two were murdered. The same fate befell Father Rouvier and Father Le 
Roux in the following year, when they followed the Eskimos to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. In 1914 Mr. D'Arcy Arden, a well-known trav- 
eler in the north, established himself at Great Bear Lake to trade with the 
Indians and Eskimos and visited the mouth of the Coppermine two years 
later with a patrol of the Royal North West Mounted Police. 2 In 19 14, the 

' See Reports of the Royal North West Mounted Police; also C. D. La Nauze: A Police Patrol in the 
North West Territories of Canada, Geogr. Journ., Vol. si, 1018, pp. 316-323. 
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Canadian Arctic Expedition arrived in the country, the southern party 
making its headquarters at Bernard Harbor in Dolphin and Union Strait, 
and the northern party at Cape Kellett on Banks Island. 

Canadian Arctic Expedition 

The entrance of the Canadian Arctic Expedition was the signal for a 
regular tide of immigration. Its southern party left the. country in 1916. In 
the spring of that year the Royal North West Mounted Police sent in a 
patrol to arrest the murderers of the two priests. In 1917 another patrol 
went in from Hudson Bay, and in 1919 a police post was established at 
Tree River in Coronation Gulf. In 1916 Bernard Harbor, abandoned a 
month before by the Canadian Arctic Expedition, was occupied by an 
Anglican mission and the Hudson's Bay Company; while Captain Klengen- 
berg, who had wintered twelve years before on Victoria Island, settled at 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, and Captain J. Bernard, returning 
from the west, made the Kogaryuak River his winter quarters again. Far- 
ther to the north, at Minto Inlet on Victoria Island, a party of adventurers 
from Alaska spent the winter, but their leader Wittenberg was arrested at 
Herschel Island in the summer of 191 7 and sentenced to six months' impris- 
onment for falsification of customs papers. In 1917 Captain Bernard sailed 
east to Taylor Island, where he spent the next two winters traveling among 
the natives around the little-known Queen Maud's Sea; he returned to the 
Kogaryuak River in 1919 and in 1920 sailed back to Alaska. Meanwhile the 
Hudson's Bay Company was strengthening its hold on the country by 
establishing two more trading posts, one near Tree River in 1919, the other 
in Melville Sound behind Kent Peninsula in the same year. Its rival, the 
Northern Trading Company, was expected to establish a post at Tree River 
this last winter, 1920-1921. In addition to these, the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1918 reopened its mission near the Dismal Lakes for the instruc- 
tion of those Eskimos who wander up the Coppermine River during the 
summer. 

Relation- with the Eskimos to the West 

Such, in brief outline, is the history of the exploration of the Coronation 
Gulf country. A few words are necessary about its connection with the 
Eskimo regions to the west. Less than a century ago there had been fre- 
quent intercourse between the Copper Eskimos and their western kinsmen 
around Cape Bathurst, but this was broken off as soon as trading posts were 
established in the delta of the Mackenzie River. During the last few years, 
however, the western natives, more or less civilized from a century's contact 
with white men, have been renewing their old connection with the Copper 
Eskimos. Some have gone in as servants and interpreters to the traders and 
missionaries and married the women of the country. Several Copper Eski- 
mos, on the other hand, have been taken west to Herschel Island and have 
spent a year or two with the Mackenzie Eskimos before returning home. 
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Thus a double pressure has been brought to bear on the Coronation Gulf 
natives, and their culture is fast breaking down under the strain of the new 
conditions. Let us briefly recall the old culture. 

Old Culture of the Copper Eskimos 

The geographical center of the Copper Eskimos' country may be taken 
as Coronation Gulf, but they extend from Dolphin and Union Strait and 
Prince Albert Sound in the west to Kent Peninsula and Albert Edward Bay 
in the east. In 1916 their total number was roughly estimated at between 
700 and 800, scattered in groups of from 20 to 100 in different districts. For 
food these Eskimos depended on seals in winter, caribou and fish in summer; 
hence while they were able to concentrate in settlements on the sea ice 
from November to April, the rest of the year they were dispersed into small 
bands of from two to eight persons in order to scour the land for the scat- 
tered herds of caribou. Wood is extremely scarce throughout this region 
except inland in the valleys of the Coppermine and Tree Rivers, and so 
wooden dwellings such as are used by the natives to the west were unknown ; 
the Copper Eskimos lived in snow huts throughout the winter months, and 
moved into tents of caribou skin in the warm days of spring. For clothing 
they wore caribou-skin coats shaped very much like a European dress coat, 
short in front and with a long swallow-tail behind; a hood, attached at the 
back, pulled over the head like a cap ; they had short caribou-skin breeches 
reaching just below the knees, and caribou-skin stockings that extended up 
under them. Over the stockings they wore in winter white sealskin shoes 
that fastened around the ankles, but in summer they had waterproof boots 
of the same material that fastened below the knees. The women's dress was 
much the same as the men's, the main differences being that in the coat the 
hood and back and shoulders were enlarged to carry the baby, while the 
socks and waterproof boots, instead of fitting tightly around the legs, were 
broad and open and fastened by a long tapering strap into the belt. 

Even as late as 1914 the Copper Eskimos were still in what might be 
called the stone age. Hanbury twelve years earlier had found practically no 
iron at all in use. For hunting caribou the bow and arrow were universally 
employed, while for seals there was a harpoon fitted with a copper point. 
Fish nets were unknown; salmon, trout, and tomcod being either caught 
with copper hooks at the end of a long line or trapped in stone weirs and 
speared with tridents having barbs of either copper or antler. No pottery 
was made; instead, the Eskimos carved rectangular cooking vessels out of 
soft soapstone. Heather or dry willow twigs were the usual fuels in summer, 
but in winter seal oil was burned in shallow soapstone lamps by means of 
long wicks of cotton grass seed. The only means of transportation were the 
sled in winter and packing on the back in summer; the kayak was employed 
for hunting only, while the larger Eskimo skin boat, the umiak, had dropped 
out of use altogether. 
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The social and domestic life of the Copper Eskimos was equally primitive. 
There were no chiefs or persons in authority, even the shamans having no 
influence beyond that inspired by their personalities and character. Food 
was shared among all the members of the community, but all other property 
was held individually. Marriage took place at an early age but had little 
permanence until a child was born, when the couple usually settled down for 
life. Polygamy was rare owing to the preponderance of males over females 
and the difficulty of supporting more than one wife; while polyandry, 
though not unknown, was discountenanced because it invariably led to 
quarrels and even murder. The health of the natives was exceedingly good, 
the only conspicuous ailments apparently being simple colds, which affected 
them transiently each autumn when they moved from tents into the more 
tightly-sealed snow huts, and some derangement of the stomach that may 
have been ptomaine poisoning. The average longevity seems to have been 
about sixty years, and the women were as fertile perhaps as other races; 
but the natural increase due to the birth rate was overbalanced by the ex- 
traordinary frequency of infanticide. This, together with the frequency of 
murder and the prevalence of the blood feud, constituted the most serious 
blot on the social life of these Eskimos. 

Striking Change in Material Culture 

Such, in brief, was the culture of the Copper Eskimos at the time of their 
discovery. It persisted almost unchanged down to 1914 when the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition entered the country. Iron, it is true, had become more 
abundant, but copper was still freely used for everything except knives and 
harpoon points. Five rifles had been introduced during the three preceding 
years; but their owners had exhausted all their ammunition, and every 
hunter still depended on his bow and arrows to procure him food and clothing 
and shelter during the summer months. Since 1916, however, the revolu- 
tion has been rapid and complete. At the present day there is hardly a bow 
in the country, almost every hunter possessing a high-powered rifle. Copper 
is no longer used except for rivets and for the manufacture of spurious an- 
tiques. The cooking vessels of stone have yielded to iron pots and caldrons, 
which are both lighter to carry and less fragile; but the stone lamps still 
hold their ground, since no other material is so suited to the burning of 
blubber fuel. Cloth tents are slowly but surely replacing the tents of seal 
and caribou skin; occasionally a sheet-iron stove is found inside them, 
despite the dearth of firewood. Even the native style of dress is changing; 
instead of the long frock coat, the Copper Eskimos are adopting the less 
picturesque garment of the western natives, which is cut straight round the 
bottom and reaches to the thighs. It is perhaps a more rational garment on 
the whole, as it affords better protection to the front of the body; but the 
long tight-fitting trousers reaching to the ankles that many of the men are 
beginning to wear, copying the western model, are certainly less healthful 
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than the old-fashioned breeches that protected the limbs without restricting 
the circulation of air. Cloth overalls also are common. 

Changed Habits of Hunting 

It is not only the material culture of the Copper Eskimos that has been 
revolutionized by the new conditions but their manner of life as well. For 
the first time in their history they have come into contact with the fur trade, 
and all their energies are being directed to the trapping of foxes and other 
fur-bearing animals. Money as yet has little or no value in their eyes, their 
main requirements being rifles and ammunition, iron tools, and cloth for 
tents and clothing. In former years their lives had followed a regular cycle 
of change, November to April being passed on the sea ice in the hunting of 
seals, and the remainder of the year on the land in hunting caribou and 
fishing for trout and salmon. Now even this has been altered; for, since 
fox trapping can be carried on profitably only on land and only during the 
winter months when the furs of animals are in their prime, there is every 
inducement for the Eskimos to shorten their stay on the ice and depend on 
caribou for food instead of seals. In the winter of 1919-1920 only about 
half the natives around Dease Strait settled on the sea ice to hunt seals. The 
remainder were hunting caribou and trapping foxes on Kent Peninsula, pur- 
chasing the blubber they required for their lamps from the Hudson's Bay 
Company's agent in Melville Sound, who in turn purchased it from the 
natives on the ice. Naturally the possession of high-powered rifles has 
greatly facilitated the possibilities of caribou hunting at all seasons of the 
year, but the unfortunate feature of the case is that, whereas the seals 
appear to be almost inexhaustible, the caribou are rapidly diminishing 
in numbers year by year. According to Captain J. Bernard, caribou were 
very numerous around the Kogaryuak River in the fall of 1910 and spring of 
191 1, and many remained in the vicinity throughout the winter; but in the 
season of 1916-1917 their number was reduced by more than half, and none 
remained through the winter. In the spring of 1920 he estimated the cari- 
bou migrating across Coronation Gulf at about one-tenth the number there 
had been in 1910. In fact, judging from the intensity with which they are 
being hunted and the diminution in the herds during the last ten years, he 
came to the conclusion that in another ten years they will be almost exter- 
minated in this region. 

Wider Range of Migration 

Not only has there been a change in the mode of life during the last few 
years, but the range of migration has been extended. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, while the north and west of Canada were being explored 
and settled, the region of Coronation Gulf was left in lonely isolation. Five 
hundred miles of barren coast line separated the Copper Eskimos from their 
nearest neighbors to the west, and hostile Indians barred the road south- 
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ward; on the north was an uninhabited archipelago; while to the east, 
dotted at wide intervals along a coast not very prolific in game, were Eskimos 
almost equally primitive and therefore seldom encountered. But the 
establishment of trading posts at Great Bear Lake within the last ten years 
has beckoned the Eskimos southward. In 1919 one family even reached 
Fort Norman on the Mackenzie, while others were wandering far inland 
nearly to the shores of Great Slave Lake. The Indians, dominated by the 
white man, have ceased to be a barrier; indeed some Tree River Eskimos in 
the summer of 1916 traveled south to the upper reaches of the Coppermine 
River for the express purpose of trading with Dog-rib Indians from Fort 
Rae, and in 191 7 a band of seventeen Indians descended to the mouth of the 
Coppermine to trade, the first time for 150 years they had ventured to 
approach the Arctic coast. The renewed connection between Coronation 
Gulf and the Mackenzie Delta I have mentioned already, but even the 
Hudson Bay region has been brought perceptibly nearer. Three parties of 
white men have crossed over from Chesterfield Inlet to Coronation Gulf, and 
there is now frequent intercourse between the Copper Eskimos and the 
natives inland from Hudson Bay. The barriers that kept the country iso- 
lated for so many centuries have at last broken down, and civilization has 
gathered one more primitive people within its fold. 

Social and Religious Changes 
But how has the social and religious life of the Copper Eskimos been 
affected by this new civilization ? The adoption of its external trappings, of 
the white man's clothing and the white man's pipe, can never change a 
native into a European. Life in the Arctic must always be very different 
from life elsewhere, if for no other reason than that the population in places 
so remote as Coronation Gulf must be nomadic, depending largely on hunt- 
ing and fishing to supply the necessaries of life. There can be no large 
permanent villages. The fundamental unit of society is the family — the 
man, his wife, and their children — and a unit of this kind is hardly suscepti- 
ble of change. No organized system of government had ever been evolved, 
and the imposition of white control does not favor such an evolution. The 
arrest of four or five natives has effectively abolished indiscriminate murder 
and the practice of the blood feud and so increased the security of life; more- 
over the teachings of the missionaries and the warnings of the police have 
diminished infanticide to such an extent that the number of babies in the 
different communities has increased remarkably. But in all other respects 
social life has undergone little change. The spirit of hospitality still holds 
sway in every household ; and friend and stranger, even the white trader and 
the white policeman, meet with an equal welcome. In the winter evenings 
the dance houses still resound with singing and drumming as of old; but 
mingled with the dance songs are missionary hymns, while shamanistic 
rites and the cheerless propitiation of imaginary demons are rapidly fading 
away before the more comforting light of the gospel. 
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Introduction of the White Man's Diseases 

Apart then from the gradual extermination of the caribou we might be 
tempted to say that civilization has brought nothing but blessings to the 
Copper Eskimos. Unhappily the case is far otherwise. Wherever the 
white man goes he carries his own peculiar diseases, and these are the more 
fatal to native races inasmuch as they have not had time to develop a partial 
immunity. In 1734 and 1735, 2,000 Greenland Eskimos were carried off by 
smallpox, and about that time the same plague ravaged the Labrador 
Eskimos also. Farther west, in the Mackenzie Delta, the population 
thirty years ago was estimated at 2,000; today it is barely 500. Wherever 
on the American continent the Eskimos have come into contact with Euro- 
peans, there we find pneumonia and tuberculosis and various other diseases^ 
The Coronation Gulf natives alone remained untouched until four short 
years ago. Since then one native has died of what was diagnosed by a 
missionary as tuberculosis, another advanced case is reported from the 
Coppermine River, and the last news that has come out of the country 
announces the outbreak of typhoid in the fall of 1920. The introduction of 
other diseases is apparently only a matter of time. Possibly they could be 
checked by the establishment of some kind of quarantine such as the Danes 
instituted for Greenland ; the experiment, at all events, would be well worth 
trying. 

The Outlook 

Looking to the future, what is to be the fate of the Copper Eskimos, sup- 
posing they survive, as many of them probably will, the inroad of our 
diseases? Already they are becoming dependent on the outside world for 
tools and hunting weapons and camp equipment. A quarter of a century 
hence, it is safe to say, there will be practically no caribou at all in their 
country. Then, unless herds of domesticated reindeer are successfully 
imported and the natives trained to take care of them, either they will be 
forced to migrate elsewhere or, what is far more likely, they will become 
absolutely dependent on the outside world for clothing and to some extent 
also for food. Seals, no doubt, will always be plentiful, and the rivers and 
lakes will continue to abound with fish ; but, as in the case of their kinsmen 
in Greenland and Alaska, tea and sugar and flour and rice and other cereals 
will become as necessary to them as meat. Then, instead of a hardy primi- 
tive race of hunters living its own independent life, we shall have scattered 
groups of trappers, enslaved economically to the great world south of them, 
while at the same time will ensue profound changes in blood and speech 
through progressive intermingling with the white men. 



